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CONGO AND THE 


ESSONS have been drawn from the Congo 
to illustrate a bewildering variety of political 
opinions on African affairs. The disastrous 
events in that country have been used in South 
Africa to vindicate apartheid, in Kenya to casti- 
gate the Lancaster House Constitution, in Rhodesia 
to justify arrests of African leaders, an increase 
in armed forces and individual arms purchases. 
In London, they probably helped to produce com- 
promise at the Nyasaland Constitutional Confer- 
ence. 


Training for Responsibility 

But in the long run three rather different lessons 
will be more useful. The first is that political 
power cannot be transferred to a vacuum. When 
this happens, as it did in the Congo, it is irrelevant 
to ascribes the consequent chaos to a single in- 
dividual or to racial characteristics. Until six 
months before independence, political organisa- 
tion was specifically forbidden in the Congo. It 
is not surprising that no one leader or political 
party could command national popular support ; 
or that the civil authority cracked at the first signs 
of trouble. 

The second lesson is that training of Africans 
for the Civil Service and the Army, and their 
experience in government, must keep pace with 
African nationalism. It is an illusion to suppose 
that the latter can be stemmed to the pace of the 
former. Independent African goverments are 
inevitable: whether Africans are able to exercise 
authority responsibly depends upon the success 
of the colonial powers in preparing them for it. 
Belgian paternalism, however well-intended, sig- 
nally failed to do this. The lessons for Northern 
- Rhodesia are all too obvious. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Third, there is the important role of the United 
Nations both in isolating African conflicts from 
the Cold War and in providing a neutral frame- 
work in which those conflicts can be solved. Not 
surprisingly, both Mr. Tshombe of Katanga, the 
most powerful of the federalist leaders, and Mr. 
Lumumba, Prime Minister and foremost protagon- 
ist of a unitary state, have clashed with the United 
Nations. Obviously both would like to use the 
United Nations presence to achieve the kind of 
Congo they are planning. So far, thanks to Mr. 
Hammerskjold, his troops and the Security Coun- 
cil, neither has succeeded. 


Nkrumah’s Role 


Crucial in this battle of wills has been the 
statesmanlike role of President Nkrumah of Ghana. 
Despite his natural sympathies with Mr. Lumum- 
ba’s unitary aims, he has consistently and so far 
successfully counselled the Congolese Prime 
Minister against unilateral approaches to other 
countries for help. His offer of troops against 
Katanga contained the specific proviso that they 
would not be used unless the United Nations failed 
to carry out its mandate from the Security Council. 
Mr. Lumumba failed to carry Ghana with him 
when he himself tried to challenge United Nations 
authority. 

Now the most urgent task is perhaps the most 
difficult of all. The Force Publique must be 
thoroughly disciplined. This cannot be done with- 
out the support of Mr. Lumumba. But his position 
is very insecure. He depends considerably on his 
control of the Force Publique, since his political 
alliances are inevitably tenuous. He must be per- 
suaded that an unorganised and aimless military 
force is worse than no military force. He has 
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no hope of getting rid of the United Nations forces 
until two conditions are fulfilled. Internal security 
must be guaranteed by disciplined Congolese 
police and Mr. Lumumba must come to terms 
with the federalists. In at least four out of the six 
provinces there are strong federalist demands. Mr. 
Lumumba cannot govern in the teeth of their 
opposition. 


AGREEMENT FOR NYASALAND 

T would be churlish to minimise the achieve- 

ment of Mr. Jain Mcleod in securing agreement 
over the new Nyasaland constitution. When one 
remembers the atmosphere of a year ago, with 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd and the British Goverment ex- 
pediently rejecting those parts of the Devlin Report 
which were inconvenient to them, the contrast with 
the atmosphere in Lancaster House this year is 
amazing. It is a tribute both to the personality 
of the Colonial Secretary and to the degree of 
tolerance shown by Dr. Banda after his fourteen 
months in Gwelo prison. 

The agreement itself is a compromise. In pre- 
paration for an early independence, Dr. Banda 
wanted a large African majority in the Legislative 
Council, elections based on universal suffrage and 
a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
tive Council. He has accepted considerably less. 
A dual electoral roll gives twenty out of thirty- 
three seats in the Legislative Council, and three 
out of ten Ministers, to the lower-income groups. 
The franchise is in one respect even more restricted 
than in Tanganyika:. it stipulates an income 
qualification of £120 per annum, while that in 
Tanganyika is only £75. Only an estimated 
100,000 will qualify for the vote. That Dr. Banda 
has accepted such a relatively moderate constitu- 
tion is due to his party’s confidence that it will 
win all of the lower-income group seats and thus 
control the legislature. 

The United Federal Party has also compromised. 
It was probably influenced by the fact that there 
are less than 4,000 genuine European settlers in 
Nyasaland, out of a total population of three 
million. Moreover the more intelligent among 
them have realised that to retard African progress 
might be fatal to European safety in the country. 

Dr. Banda now faces another task. He will 
have to justify to his own people his retreat from 
his earlier demands. The masses in Nyasaland 
will probably accept his views. The danger arises 
from the wilder young men who would be only 
too glad to unseat Dr. Banda. The key to this 
struggle will lie in the timing of the election. Dr. 
Banda, no less than his opponents, is anxious to 
see the view of Nyasaland’s Africans fully repre- 
sented at the Federal Review Conference next 
February, If the elections are postponed beyond 
this date, his claim to represent African opinion 


will be diminished. The Colonial Office and its 
administration in Nyasaland should now do its 
utmost to create an electoral machine which could 
be in operation before the end of the year. In 
doing so, it might bear in mind the experience 
which has recently been built up in Tanganyika 
Temporary transfer of part of that personnel to 
Nyasaland ‘might help considerably to speed up 
elections. 


RHODESIA 


N Southern Rhodesia we have seen anothe: 
tragic example of the failure of a white-elected 
government to meet intelligently the needs of a 
multi-racial society. Commenting on the July 
disturbances, ‘East Africa and Rhodesia” says 
that “the Goverment would obviously have pre- 
ferred to avoid a clash with African political 
opinion while the Congo is in chaos, Northern 
Rhodesia in so disturbed a state. .. and Nyasaland 
the subject of a constitutional conference in London 
which may yet collapse.” The paper infers that 
the Government’s motives for arresting the three 
moderate leaders of the National Democratic 
Party are too profound to be grasped by what it 
calls Southern Rhodesia’s ‘ superficalist’ critics. 
It is true that the Government’s action, both in 
provoking and in handling the disturbances, looks 
almost incredible. They are explicable only in 
terms of two political facts. The first is the per- 
sistent belief, despite every evidence to the con- 
trary, that African discontent is the creation of 
a handful of self-seeking agitators. In fact the 
reverse is true. It is only where the leadership 
of the National Democratic Party is effective that 
African extremism is contained and violence 
averted. An examination of the chain of events 
starting with the three arrests and ending with the 
Bulawayo disturbances shows that it was only the 
influence of NDP leaders which prevented violence 
against the police, and that their arrest, combined 
with the closing of the schools, put an intolerable 
strain on the non-violent elements among the 
Africans. 

Second, the Prime Minister, Sir Edgar White- 
head, faces an election in Southern Rhodesia by the 
beginning of next year. He may lose it to the right- 
wing Dominion Party, whose ‘ tough’ line towards 
African nationalism has been gaining support, par- 
ticularly since the Congo castrophe. This made 
it necessary for Sir Edgar to counter the Dominion 
Party’s accusation that his party is too soft in its 
handling of African opposition. This is the con- 
sequence of an all-white electorate. 

That the disturbances have been put down con- 
stitutes no grounds for relief. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s intention to spend an extra £3m.on enlarging 
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and re-equipping the army is no more than a pro- 
vocative palliative. The N.D.P. which has attract- 
ed to itself an influencial body of African intellec- 
tuals from the more moderate Central Africa 
Party, has recently announced an important change 
of policy. It is now committed to self-government 
for Africans rather than good government by 
Europeans. This move is a reaction to the failure 
of African nationalism in the past to achieve even 
the latter. Unless the N.D.P. is recognised for 
what it is—a representative movement and not a 
core of agitators—the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment cannot hope to govern successfully without 
resorting to violence. Fortunately there are signs 
that a growing and influential, though still relatively 
small, group of European Rhodesians is pressing 
the idea of immediate consultation with African 
leaders. And Sir Edgar Whitehead is apparently 
taking seriously the need to include elected 
Africans in the territorial legislature. 


In Northern Rhodesia the position will be 
critical unless the Colonial Secretary is willing to 
discuss constitutional changes before or during 
October. There is now a good chance that the 
Monkton Commission will produce some construc- 
tive proposals to save the Federation. But there 
is little value even in discussing them if African 
representation at the Federal Review Conference 
is nominated and not elected. For nominees ¢an- 
not commit anyone but themselves. It is vital that 
Northern Rhodesian Africans, like Nyasaland 
Africans, should be represented at the Conference 
by their own elected delegates. 


SINGAPORE’S STRUGGLE 


HE latest warning by Singapore’s Socialist 
Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, to local 
communists, and the new British aid of £7,600,000 
to Singapore, are not unconnected. A contest of 
wills and ideas is on, involving both politics and 
economics, which will take five to ten years to 
resolve. The ruling People’s Action Party is the 
only socialist movement to achieve power in Asia. 
Its decisive struggle is with Chinese-type Com- 
munism not with the vestiges of colonial rule. for 
if the former is defeated complete independence 
will sooner or later follow. The P.A.P.’s political 
strategy is to win the next generation of Singapore’s 
young Chinese for social democracy, not to conduct 
an anti-communist crusade. Yet no democratic 
regime has survived which has allowed communists 
to infiltrate into key positions. Hence Lee Kuan 
Yew’s tactical preparedness even to arrest and 
detain. 

The recent expulsion of Ong Eng Guan, one of 
the P.A.P. Ministers, does not fit, simply, into this 
pattern. Ong is no communist. He is a violently 
emotional anti-colonialist unwilling to assent to 
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P.A.P. priorities. These give the solution of 
Singapore’s inexorable economic problem pre- 
cedence over all else. Fifty thousand are added 
to the population every year, on an island the size 
of the Isle of Wight; and in three years the in- 
creasing numbers of the young could bring unem- 
ployment up to ten per cent. An industrialisation 
programme is essential for increasing employment 
and expanding public investment. As Lee Kuan 
Yew and his colleagues see it, industrialisation 
requires Western private investment, outside 
economic aid, and the mobilisation of domestic 
capital. The opposite—a total repudiation of ex- 
colonial relationships in Fidel Castro fashion— 
would mean conflict and confusion, and open the 
way to Peking-inspired Iccal Chinese. Ong Eng 
Guan, a sort of Fidelist, could, in Singapore’s 
peculiar racial situation, play into the hands of 
the Communist Party. 


[In spite of the pace of population increase the 
P.A.P. has assets in its effort at economic expan- 
sion. The income per head is the highest in Asia ; 
The inhabitants are energetic and trainable in 
skills. But the ‘ take-off ’ needs to be rapid; Singa- 
pore’s taxation, which has remained low, cannot 
be too suddenly increased without discouraging 
capital ; local investors still often invest wastefully 
or overseas. During the period of the new Five 
Year Plan the latest British aid, though it is only 
seven per cent of outlay under the Plan, will be 
a valuable ‘ shot in the arm’ and it is apparently 
to be repeated in 1963 if all goes well. The sum 
will mainly help in airport development and in 
expanding the local defence force. The Singapore 
Finance Minister has just returned from the United 
States where the World Bank may arrange further 
aid, possibly for the large new industrial estate 
which is to have its own port and railway facilities 
and to provide ready-made factories. As the 
imaginative Plan gathers momentum it can absorb 
the constructive energies of a generation of young 
Singapore Chinese, who are continuously open to 
the anti-democratic appeal of Chinese communism, 
and whose allegiance to social democracy can, in 
the last analysis, be won only bv a positive, con- 
structive appeal. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


N the matrix of complacency which forms the 

body of the recent White Paper! on overseas 
aid, some ugly facts lie half-concealed. Over the 
last three years, aid through international channels, 
the U.N. Agencies, T.A.B., and the World Bank. 
has remained more or less static. In the field of 
bi-lateral assistance, however, the Government 


‘claims credit for an increase of nearly 100 per cent, 
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from over £63m. in 1957-58 to an estimated £118m. 
in 1959-60. But almost the whole of this increase 
is in the form of loans, carrying a burden of heavy 
debt service and of repayment. The new-style 
Exchequer and Commonwealth Assistance loans 
are, by the Government’s own admission, loans of 
last resort, to be granted when the recipient coun- 
tries are unable to borrow privately at market 
rates. They carry interest rates tied directly to 
the Treasury rate of borrowing, currently about 
6 per cent, and therefore to United Kingdom in- 
ternal monetary policy. They are in no way ad- 
justable to the terms of trade or special circum- 
stances of the borrowers. The effect of the £60m. 
loans granted in 1959-60 alone, is to add an annual 
interest charge of 34m., apart from capital repay- 
ment, to the recurrent budgets of the recipients. 


That such a burden is too onerous for these 
countries, particularly in face of the fluctuations 
in their commodity prices, has been heavily stressed 
by the President of the World Bank, Mr. Eugene 
Black, and is the main reason for the creation of 
the International Development Association, de- 
signed to provide low-interest, or interest-free, 
loans under easy repayment conditions. 

Moreover, in the field of bi-lateral grant aid it 
is worth remembering that nearly one third of this 
aid is still given as a contribution to the costs of 
civil Emergencies in our Colonial territories. This 
in itself is an interesting comment on recent 
colonial policy. Moreover, the whole of this grant 
aid in the fourteen years since the war totals no 
more than the current year’s subsidies to British 
agriculture. And the whole of Government over- 
seas aid in 1959-60 will amounts to as little as 
three quarters of one per cent of our never had 
it so good national income. 


INDEPENDENT CYPRUS 


VERYONE is of course relieved and thankful 

that agreement has at last been concluded on 
the status of the republic of Cyprus. But un- 
qualified optimism is hardly appropriate at this 
stage. The legacy of communal hostility and 
suspicion following six years of terrorism and 600 
lives lost will be difficult to erase. 

And this task will not be eased by the constitu- 
tion with which the Cypriots have to work. It is 
hard to escape the conclusion that as it stands the 
new constitution is not an effective instrument of 
‘government. Based on a compromise agreement 
between the Greek and Turkish governments in 
1958, it is essentially founded on a rigid allocation 
of functions, rights and duties between the racial 
communities of Cyprus. Article 25 states specifi- 
cally that the communal interest shall always 
triumph over the private interest whenever the 
two may conflict. Unless there develop in the 


Republic political parties which cut across con- 
siderations of sectional amour propre, it is difficult 
to envisage a relaxation of tension between 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots, particularly since the 
constitution actually entrenches communal in- 
terests. ~ 

Moreover, Archbishop Makarios’s lengthy 
struggle with the British government has left him 
in a tricky political position. He is faced with a 
militant, though small, right-wing party which still 
looks to General Grivas for leadership but which 
has been kept out of the House of Representatives 
by clever election alliances. More significant, there 
is a strong and growing left-wing opposition which 
is determined to reject the agreement as it stands. 
The Democratic Union, a moderate movement, 
boycotted he elections completely on the grounds 
that ‘the cast iron electoral system predetermines 
the results.” The Marxist-dominated Akel Party 
polled, with only four competing candidates, about 
a quarter of the Greek Cypriot vote ; while the 
unopposed return of its fifth candidate indicates 
that it commands the support of at least 30 per 
cent of the island’s Greek Cypriot population. It 
is clear that Archbishop Makarios and Dr. Kut- 
chuk do not have the solid allegiance which their 
support in the House (45 out of 50 seats) would 
indicate. 

The one chance of containing this left-wing 
opposition is through an immediate inprovement 
in the economic situation, which has steadily de- 
clined over the last six years. The British Govern- 
ment’s offer of economic aid is a very generous 
one: its effective use in eliminating unemploy- 
ment will be vital for the island’s future. 

The Labour Party has already pointed out the 
impossibility of foisting on an unwilling people 
military bases which they resent. It is possible 
that the Cypriots will come to accept the bases 
for their concomitant economic benefits ; but if 
they do not, the bases are worth nothing, and can 
only become a source of conflict between Britain 
and the new Republic. Archbishop Makarios’s 
present agreement cannot be taken as an assurance 
of Cypriot acceptance: he had no alternative, under 
the circumstances, if an agreement was to be 
reached on independence for his country. 

Looking to the future, the main question which 
will concern Britain is the relationship of Cyprus 
to the Commonwealth. She has indicated that 
she will want to join. But by all the standards 
now being evolved by the Commonwealth Com- 
mittee on its own future membership, it looks as 
though Cyprus cannot qualify: she is too small 
and she is not yet economically viable. Never- 
theless her special circumstances must be recog- 
nised. There is no regional association which she 
could join, such as are available, for instance, to 
the Gambia and other small African states. 


The West Indies Federation 


By GEORGE THOMSON, M.P. 
Mr. Thomson has recently returned from the Caribbean 


“THE West Indies are to enjoy two further modest 

constitutional advances as a result of the Colonial 
Secretary’s recent visit to the Carribean. First, the 
two-year-old Federal Government will assume full 
Cabinet responsibility. This means that the Federal 
Prime Minister, Sir Grantley Adams, will preside 
over the cabinet in place of the Governor-General, 
Lord Hailes. It signifies little in terms of a shift 
ot political power, but it is important psychologically, 
since it was rather humiliating that the Federal 
Government should suffer an inferior constitutional 
status to that of a number of the island legislatures 
over which it rules. 

Second, Trindad is to advance to full internal self- 
government. Here again, the actual shift of political 
power is marginal, since the Premier, Dr. Eric 
Williams, already has almost full control of internal 
affairs, and it had already been agreed earlier this 
year to transfer control of the police to a Minister 
for Home Affairs. The significant alteration is in the 
setting up of a nominated Senate in which the main 
religious and economic interests will have some re- 
presentation. The present nominated members in 
the Single Chamber will disappear. The Legislative 
Council will be enlarged and wholly elected in the 
future. 

Mr. Julian Amery, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
who had carried out the original negotiations made 
no progress over this proposal last November. Mr. 
Macleod accepted the plan without batting an eye-lid. 
During this silly six months’ delay it seemed odd that 
a British Tory Government should be rejecting the 
unusual offer of a militant nationalist party to set 
up their own unelected “House of Lords”! But 
as we discovered during longer and potentially more 
dangerous delays in Cyprus, Mr. Amery has a Byzan- 
tine capacity for suspecting the motives of his oppo- 
nents in negotiation and an instinctive reluctance to 
surrender Colonial sovereignty. 

Mr. Macleod’s acceptance of the Second Chamber 
proposal has possibilities in other emergent territories. 
In the multi-racial West Indies, as elsewhere, there 
are minority interests which find it difficult to obtain 
direct representation under universal franchise. It 
is better that they should be openly represented than 
that they should seek to retain their influence by 
other means. Thus, it might include, for example. 
representation for powerful economic interests who 
are unlikely, in a democratic election, to have a 
voice in the legislature. Reserved minority seats in 
an elected chamber always creates difficulties ; it 
is therefore worth exploring the possibilities of 
Second Chambers with limited powers and safeguards 
about the process of nomination. 

The big constitutional question mark in the Cari- 
bean, however, is whether the Federation is to ad- 
vance to full sovereignty or whether it is to break 
up through the secession of Jamaica. The main 
obstacle to full independence for the West Indies 


is not Whitehall, but the dispute between Trinidad 
and Jamaica over what kind of Federal Government 
there should be. Trinidad wants a strong central 
Government. Jamaica wants a Federation with the 
minimal powers necessary for independence. What- 
ever happens, the Federal Government must quickly 
command more economic resources than at present. 
{t struggles along on an annual budget of £2m. out 
of which it has to maintain armed forces and a 
University. 

Like many West Indian problems, personalities 
are inextricably mixed up with the merits of the 
matter. Dr. Williams of Trinidad does not accept 
the arguments of Mr. Norman Manley of Jamaica. 
But he finds it easier to accept Mr. Manley as a 
possible Federal Prime Minister than he does the 
present occupant of the post, Sir Grantley Adams, 
the well-loved but no longer dynamic leader from 
Barbados. 


The Realities 

Whatever the outcome of these personal difficulties, 
Jamaica’s case for a gradualist advance seems to fit 
more exactly the realities of the situation. It is, of 
course, a self-interested case, and behind it lies the 
powerful and persuasive threat of Jamaica’s with- 
drawal. But apart from that, the blunt fact is that 
there is at present neither a political nor an economic 
community of the West Indies. A sense of West 
Indian nationhood has still to be built up and will 
inevitably be a slow process. Even land-locked 
Federations are difficult structures to build, and it 
is a formidable task to federate islands as widely 
separated as Britain and the Azores. Each island is 
more closely linked to London than to its neighbours. 
And in seven of them, varying in population from that 
under a rural district council to that under a county 
borough, there are Cabinets with the full parapher- 
nalia of representative Government, which are 
naturally reluctant to surrender power. 


Moreover, trade between the islands is small com- 
pared to their individual trade with Britain, Canada 
or the U.S. Inter-Caribbean trade as a percentage 
of total export trade varies at present from about 
1 per cent in the case of Jamaica to 26 per cent in 
the Leewards. But inter-island trade is growing and 
has more than doubled in absolute terms since the 
War. 

‘There are substantial economic differences between 
the islands. Although all need development, some 
are much more underdeveloped than others. The 
gross domestic product per head is 596 dollars in 
Trinidad, 375 dollars in Jamaica and 220 dollars in 
the Windwards and Leewards. In Jamaica the gross 
domestic product is estimated to have been rising 


* at the rate of 10 per cent per annum in recent years, 


despite the estimation by economists of the Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies that the proportion 
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of working time lost through unemployment and 
under-employment runs at about SO per cent. 

Jamaica’s booming bauxite industry and its tax 
holidays and protective tariffs designed, to encourage 
secondary industry, have produced striking results— 
as well as social tensions of which the Rastafarian 
troubles are a symptom. Wage rates vary from 
£15 per week for a welder to £1 16s. for an unskilled 
worker—if he can find regular employment. 

Over many of the islands—with exceptions like 
Montserrat where half the able-bodied men have 
migrated—hangs population pressure. Barbados has 
nearly 1500 people to the square mile. This is one of 
the densest populations in the world, and it is stil 
going up. On the assumption of a continuation of 
the present rates of migration to the United King- 
dom, the West Indian population will go up from 
3.4m. to 5m. by 1970. Jamaica’s share of this in- 
crease will be 431,000 ; hence her intensive develop- 
ment programme which she refuses to surrender to 
central Federal control. 

Despite these divisions and difficulties, the West 
Indies Federation has many assets, including a high 
level of political maturity, a fine record of racial 


tolerance, some useful raw materials and a strategic 
position on the edge of both North and South Ameri- 
can markets. If a real sense of West Indian nation- 
hood can be built up, the Federation, though small’ 
in numbers. can play a notable role in the Commen- 
wealth, 

The critical stage of the talks between the West 
Indian Governments will be taking place this Autumn. 
If Mr. Manley succeeds in obtaining a Federal struc- 
ture acceptable to Jamaica, he will back it in a 
referendum next year. His main opposition, Mr. 
Bustamente, has quarrelled with his leading col- 
leagues in his own Federal party, and made the way 
clearer for Mr. Manley. As things stand at the 
moment, Mr. Manley has a good chance of winning 
a referendum for his kind of Federation. 

Mr. Macleod has promised full independence as 
the next stage of constitutional advance. Politically 
the best service Britain can perform is to stay out 
of the constitutional dispute. Economically, Britain 
could make the negotiations a good deal easier by 
being as specific as possible about the economic aid 
she will provide after independence to follow up the 
£100m. that have gone to the area since the War. 


James Johnson writes from Kenya 


*] FAVE politics to the Africans’ said Towett, the 

likeable Kenya African Democratic Union 
Kipsigi leader. Everyone knows what he means: 
that Kenya’s political future is in African hands, 
while the Europeans should confine themselves to 
commerce, finance, farming, industry, the civil ser- 
vice, etc. There is a fatalist acceptance of this by 
Europeans and Asians but they hope it will not 
happen next week or next year. And since the im- 
pression is being created in African minds that 
UHURU will come after the forthcoming elections, 
now six months away, a dangerous situation can 
easily result. 


There is no doubt that all African leaders—whether 
racialist, nationalist or moderates—will begin asking 
for a target date for independence. They do not wish 
to lag behind Tanganyika ; even though Nyerere is 
prepared to wait, if his party will let him, for his 
UHURU, in the hope of building an independent 
East African Federation. The danger lies in that so 
many Africans expect self-government in 1961, where- 
as, of course, the Lancaster House constitution gives 
them nothing like responsible government. Despite 
nearly 40 Africans on the floor of the house, the 
Governor has more than the last word, for he has 
considerable reserve powers as well as an official 
side to the Legislative Council. This could lead to 
mass frustration. The Colonial Secretary and the 
Governor should now be finding ways to meet the 
situation : certainly they should not wait until elec- 
tioneering begins. 

The Africans are badly divided among themselves. 
The main opponents are the Kenya African 
National Union and the Kenya African Democratic 
Union. Towett and Mboya, among others, have 
regular slanging matches in the columns of the ‘ East 


African Standard.’ It is all very sad. Nothing really 
divides a man like Dr. Kiano,a Kikuyu, from Ronald 
Ngale on the Coast, who like and respect each other. 
But Towett sees KADU as he only democratic party. 
and fears domination through KANU of the Kikuyu- 
Luo axis. Mboyo of KANU replies that politics 
should not be based upon tribes and personalities. 
He complains of personal attacks by KADU and 
alleges that Ngale, Towett and company have defected 
from the ideal of a National African Union and are 
reviving old antagonisms and jealousies. 


Election Prospects 


This KANU—KADU division is deepening and 
will last until after the elections. KADU is investing 
in loudspeaker vans and is optimistic in many con- 
stituences. There is no doubt that elections will tend 
to be fought on tribal lines: and there is even a 
chance that Musa Amalemba, the Housing Minister, 
who for many years has been bitterly attacked by 
nationalists, may win a seat among his own people, 
the Abaluya of North Nyanza. KANU men now 
even fear for their position in the urban areas like 
Nairobi and Mombasa. The votes of Europeans and 
Asians could hold the balance between KANU and 
KADU in the election of African members. My 
guess is that four years from now as the result of 
elections the Kikuyu will dominate within an authori- 
tarian KANU government, whether or not there 
remain any European seats. 


The new Kenya will need above all economic and 
social stability, so that overseas capital will be attract- 
ed to help deal with growing unemployment—the 
result partly of land consolidation. Thus the formula 
for government will probably be stability first and 
democracy after; for Kenya could not afford chaos. 


On the other hand, tribal and racial feelings must 
be taced. They could perhaps be overcome by 
establishing a bicameral system in which tribal, racial 
and regional interests could be represented. People 
are thinking hard about these possibilities. Another 
Suggestion is that the American model might be 
adopted for the direct election of a chief executive. 

Mboya is the key personality, whether he is 
making speeches which worry the Europeans, or 
appealing to his own people. He sways the masses, 
particularly inthe trade unions,for he strikes a dema- 
gogic note, which is basically Africanist and often 
apparently anti-European. His support rests on 
what he does, and not what he seems to his col- 
leagues. When he goes to America he comes back 
with finance for the higher education of young 
Africans ; when he negotiates a wage claim he pro- 
duces positive gains for the workers. This is impor- 
tant for his personal position, since he is insecure 
among his Legislative Council colleagues. Some dis- 
like him because of his apparent aloofness, others 
fear him, and others suspect him because he lacks 
the team spirit. His colleagues are envious of the 
reputation he has gained through publicity in the 
United States, where he is regarded as the only im- 
portant Kenya African—just as Blundell is thought 
to be the only important European. And so, in pique 
Oginga Odinga goes behind the Iron Curtain instead 
of to America. 

In view of his gifts as an African leader, it is a 
great pity that Mboya has antagonised so many of 
his colleagues. Mboya may not be Chief Minister, but 
he will be indispensable in any Kenya government, 
preferably as Labour Minister, and later perhaps as 
Foreign Minister. 


For the moment the Kenyatta debate has died 
down. But no one doubts his eventual release, only 
its timing. Kenyatta is much discussed, though not 
often in public speeches. Soon he will have to make 
a statement to his people, particularly since four 
Ministers have just visited him. Most Africans feel 
that he should be released soon, since only he has 
the prestige to unite the politicians of KANU and 
KADU and initiate some constructive thinking—if 
he has a mind to do so. If disorders were to follow, 
it is argued, the Governor could use his powers to 
quell any disturbances. 

What is emerging is that more and more politicians 
are making speeches against violence and oath-taking’ 
as well as urging racial co-operation, the need for 
investment, and so on. Odinga is often the odd man 
out here. 

The Land Scheme remains a highly charged issue. 
Stripped of its verbiage, the new policy simply means 
that within three years parts of the formerly Euro- 
pean Highlands will be farmed by 10,000 to 15,000 
African families possessing peasant holding of just 
over twelve acres. There will be some African 
‘yeoman ’ farmers on holdings of roughly 250 acres. 
Around £14m. will finance the scheme, and £6m. of 
this is earmarked for purchasing European farms. 
The African reaction to this was sharp in the Legis- 
lative Council. ‘The Colonial Government has no 
right to make arrangements on land,’ said Mboya ; 
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and Odinga pronounced: ‘ All land belongs to the 
Africans.’ But the KADU men likeTowett and Ngale 
affirm that land titles will be respected and that Euro- 
pean capital and techniques will always be needed in 
farming. In the last few weeks, however, Mboya 
seems to have established a better understanding. He 
has persuaded his colleagues to support the new land 
scheme, and is pushing the ‘ peasant holdings’ under 
which about 4,500 Africans will be settled every year 
on Reserves. 


Capital Needs 

There is a general anxiety about the economic 
situation, and in particular about the lack of new 
capital. There is almost no new building or factory 
development. The decision not to build an aluminium 
plant in Mombasa was a great disappointment. 
Hence the emphasis in the 1960-63 development pro- 
gramme on the need for confidence and stability : 
the relative share of the social and welfare services 
will fall, while that of schemes for general develop- 
ment will rise. 

There is grave dissatisfaction among Africans about 
their slow advancement in the Civil Service, ascribed 
by European heads of departments to lack of com- 
petent Africans. There are only 500 Africans in the 
top 5,000 senior Civil Servants, and KANU asserts 
that they have plenty of able men who will be intro- 
duced into the Civil Service when UHURU comes. 
I personally believe that there are a number of good 
potential African Civil Servants and that some senior 
Europeans are due for a rude shock in the future. 
Africans resent the non-implementation of the 
LIDBURY REPORT, which set up the so-called D 
scale (£471 to £555) salaries under which promising 
young Africans were to spend two years in special 
in-service training with a view to rapid promotion. 
This was rarely honoured, except in the Ministry of 
Finance, under Sir Ernest Vasey. 


The happenings of the Congo have scared many 
people. United Party politicians like Major Roberts 
make dangerous speeches inviting Europeans to form 
their own ‘ defence forces,’ to which the Government 
replies by suggesting they join the Kenya Police 
Reserve. Farmers fear land confiscation, and women, 
sexual attacks . . . There have been reports of 
Africans making illegal collections of money from 
illiterates in return for phoney receipts for claims to 
land, houses, and cars belonging to Europeans—to 
be delivered when UHURU comes. This nonsense 
is repudiated by responsible African leaders, but it 
causes grave concern to many Europeans. 


I do not think there could be a ‘Congo’ here. 
To begin with, no one like Lumumba is likely to gain 
power in this colony, the closest equivalent to him 
being Oginga Odinga. Moreover, the Africans of 
Kenya are basically a kindly people, and on the whole 
the feeling between the races is good. But let us be 
under no illusions. Kenya Africans want above ali 
to accelerate the tempo of their march to responsible 
government, and this march will not be halted by 
Mr. Macleod. The sooner this is recognised the 
more likely it is that Kenya will escape the excesses 
of the Congo situation. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


TANGANYIKA IN TRANSITION 

Sir.—I read with great interest the Fabian 
Commonwealth Bureau pamphlet ‘Tanganyika in 
Transition’. It is really a thorough research job and 
you have traced in a very comprehensive manner 
the progress made in this territory. But what pinches 
me the most is the complete silence on your part to 
mention what the Asians have done in this territory. 

Apart from the past, as the title of the booklet is 
‘Tanganyika in Transition’, our Asian Association 
has done a lot in achieving the political progress. 
I am really surprised that Fabians, who are held in 
very high esteem, have not praised the Association 
even in passing. This is the typical attitude I have 
found in visiting Britishers to East Africa. 


The President of the Asian Association is a Fabian 
and has held the post for the past many years. The 
healthy race relations existing in this territory are, 
amongst others, the products of the policies pursued 
by the Asian Association. There are many concrete 
examples but I would quote only one. In the year 
1956, when the President of TANU went to the 
United Nations to put up the case, the Colonial 
Government sent a puppet Asian to speak for the 
Asians. Our Asian Association took a very bold 
step and sent a telegram informing the President that 
the Asian who was there was not the representative 
of the Association and could not speak for all the 
Asians in this territory. In my opinion this must have 
created a great effect and helped the President of 
TANU in putting up his case in lobby talks as well 
as in actual sessions. 

KANU DESAI 


Tanganyika, August, 1960. 


Arthur Skeffington writes: ‘On reflection I think 
Mr. Desai’s comment is justified. I am sorry that l 
appeared to overlook the many contributions to 
Tanganyika made by the Asian community. I saw 
many of them, and remember that the Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly is a distinguished Asian. 


One difficulty was that the length of the pamphlet 
was restricted. However I hope to make amends 
in future writing.’ 


To the editor of VENTURE 
THE BURNS REPORT 


Sir,—May I stress that one of the main factors 
that has held up the economic development of Fiji 
is the fact that most of the land is native owned. 
The Commissioners found over 83 per cent is owned 
by the Fijian people, and seven per cent by the Euro- 
pean companies and individuals. Only about 1.7 per 
cent is owned by the Indians, although they occupy 
a further 7 per cent as tenants of European free 
holders or native owners. The bulk of the land 
owned by the Fijians has not been used or is waste 


land. The Indian population is the largest in the 
colony and most of the farmers are Indians but they 
have not had sufficient land to cultivate. 


In 1940 the Government passed the Native Lands 
Trust Ordinance and set up a Native Land Com- 
mission to demarcate and create native reserves 
for the use of the Fijian population only. But after 
20 years native reserves have not been finalised, and 
the bulk of the land remains in the hands of Fijians. 
The Commission has recommended that the admini- 
stration in the Colony should be unified and the 
Land Trust Board brought within the cognizance and 
scope of the legislature. This to my mind is the 
fundamental recommendation in the report, and the 
Commission has recognised that unless there is a far 
reaching change in the matter of land utilisation and 
distribution, the economic future and prosperity of 
the Colony cannot be secured. 


Unfortunately the Commission did not make far 
reaching recommendations regarding labour and in- 
dustrial matters. The recent occurences are sympto- 
matic of economic malaise and the instability in the 
colony and illustrate my point. One was the riot 
that broke out last December following the oil 
workers strike in Suva and Lautoka, and the other 
is the present dispute in the sugar industry. The 
seriousness of the continuing sugar dispute at this 
moment cannot be overstated, for the whole economy 
of the Colony depends on this major industry which 
earns about £8m., or more than half of the Colony’s 
total revenue. The real trouble appears to be the 
Government’s powerlessness to deal with the situa- 
tion. The urgent need of the moment is for the 
Government to overcome its impotence by giving 
itself powers that a Government worthy of its name 
should possess, and provide for a_ price-fixing 
machinery by law to overcome speedily the present 
impasse between the millers and cane growers to 
save the Colony from economic ruin and disaster. 
Finally the Burns Commission in my view, failed 
to make proper recommendation for constitutional 
reforms to give the peoples a proper voice in the 
Government of the Colony. 


The Report will be debated in the Legislative 
Council in the next month or so. 
R. PRASAD 


Fiji. August, 1960. 


“CRISIS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA ” 


The next six weeks will be crucial for the Central 
African Federation. Its future depends very much 
on the attitudes and policies of Southern Rhodesians 
of all races. In a timely pamphlet DR. TERENCE 
RANGER, history lecturer at the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, makes a brilliant analysis 
of Southern Rhodesian politics, black and white. 
It is the only pamphlet of its kind. It will be read 
by everyone seriously interested in the future of the 
Central African Federation. 


Apply to the Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth 
Street, London, S.W.1. Price 4s. Discount 334 per 
cent on orders of 12 or more. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(June 14th—August 15th) 


Malaya 

On August Ist Malaya’s twelve year old emer- 
gency was Officially ended, though some 500 armed 
Communists continue to harass the jungle country on 
the borders of Siam. Over 11,000 lives are known 
to have been lost, about 800 civilians are still listed 
missing, and hundreds of millions of Malayan dollars 
were spent. ; 


Ghana 

On July Ist Dr. Kwame Nkrumah took the oath 
as first President of the newly proclaimed Republic 
of Ghana. A feature of the new Republic is 
symbolised by its horse-shoe shaped debating 
chamber in the House of Assembly. This is designed 
to illustrate Ghana’s break with the concept of an 
organised Opposition party, which, said the new 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Kojo Botsio, was 
“ foreign to the people of Ghana and only confused 
them. 


Zanzibar 

The Blood Report on Zanzibar’s constitutional 
progress was published on June 15th in Dar es 
Salaam. Its main recommendations are: the new 
House of Representatives to consist of 29 elected 
members and an independent Speaker ; a ministerial 
system to be established under a Chief Minister, 
though the British Resident to continue as President 
of the Executive Council; an officially recognised 
Opposition to be established with a paid Leader of 
the Opposition, which, in the words of Sir Hilary, 


“may help . . . to prevent too close an indentification 
of the State with one particular party’. 
Uganda 


Following the British Government’s rejection of 
the majority recommendations of the Wild Com- 
mittee on Uganda’s constitutional future, the 
Colonial Secretary in June received a delegation of 
African leaders from Uganda. 

The British government will set up a commission to 
study the future status of the hereditary rulers. 

In Uganda itself, the Buganda government an- 
nounced its refusal to take part in the proposed 
elections in 1961. Talks between the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the Kabaka are in progress. 


French Africa 


Eleven former French African colonies have 
achieved independence since the last issue of 
VENTURE! They are Senegal and the Soudan 


(now the ex-Federation of Mali) ; Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Dahomey, and Niger, the four West African 
‘Entente’ states; Chad, Gabon, the Central Africa 
Republic and the (French) Congo Republic, all of 
Equatorial Africa; and Madegascar. Mauretania, 
the only remaining dependent state in ‘black’ 
French Africa, plans its independence for next 
October. 
South Africa 

At the end of June the South African government 
started releasing 1,200 out of the approximately 
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1,600 people of all races detained under the 
Emergency. Most of them are released under severe 
restrictions regarding their contacts with the press, 
freedom of movement, and freedom of association. 
There remain detained however, apart from the 400 
official detainees, over 10,000 persons, all non-white, 
described as ‘loafers and intimidators’, who are 
excluded from the proposed release of political 
prisoners. Meanwhile the government is extending 
its ability to maintain law and order by establishing 
new sentinel platoons of armed men to reinforce 
the ‘Citizen Force’. 

The Ghana government imposed a total ban on 
the importation of South African products as from 
August Ist. This boycott, together with those 
already imposed from Malaya and the West Indies, 
brings South Africa’s annual loss of trade to about 
£7m. The Ghana government has also imposed on 
South African citizens visiting Ghana, even those 
in transit, a sworn declaration repudiating apartheid. 

The South African government has announced 
that the referendum to decide whether the Union 
will be held on October 5th, that no non-Europeans 
will be allowed to vote, that South-West African 
Europeans will have the vote, and that if the Union 
becomes a Republic it will ask for re-admission to 
the Commonwealth 


Independent African States 

The second conference of Independent African 
States was held in Addis Ababa in June, two years 
after the first Conference met in Accra. 


Western Nigeria 

In an enlarged 124-member House of Assembly, 
the reigning Action Group government was returned 
with an increased majority in the election on August 
8th. The state of parties is: Action Group, 80; 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 34 , 
Mabolaji Alliance, 10. 


High Commission Territories 

An economic survey mission for Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland recommended at the 
end of July that £7 millions should be spent on 
capital investment programmes in the three territories. 
ies. 
Mali 

The West African Mali Federation split on 
August 19 into its two component parts, Senegal 
and the ex-French Soudan. 


Publications 

The Colonial Territories, 1959-1960. 
HMSO 6s. 6d.). 

Days of Crisis in South Africa: A Fact Paper (S.A. 
Institute of Race Relations, Box 97, Johannesburg, 
2s. 6d.). 

The United Kingdom Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, (Central Office of Information, Lon- 
don). 

Cyprus (Cmnd. 1093. 

Kenya Economic Survey 
Nairobi). 


(Cmnd. 1065. 


HMSO Ils. 6d.). 


1960. (Govt. Printer, 
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Parliament and the Commonwealth 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference 

Mr. Marquand pointed out that the possible entry 
of the Republic of Cyprus into the Commonwealth 
emphasises the main problem which the Common- 
wealth of the future will have to solve: the place 
within it of small independent countries such as Sierra 
Leone, British Honduras and Cyprus herself. He 
welcomed the proposition made by Senator Cooray 
of Ceylon that there should be a Commonwealth 
Court, not only for the settlement of disputes between 
member states, but also for the protection of in- 
dividuals within the Commonwealth from their own 
governments. This, he said, should be associated 
with a declaration or a convention of human 
rights. Recalling the statement of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers that ‘ The Commonwealth ... 
is a multi-racial association,’ he pointed out that the 
Prime Minister of South Africa, Dr. Verwoerd, had 
recently said he was convinced that if South Africa 
became_a republic the influence of Britain among 
others would see to it that South Africa remained 
in the Commonwealth ; and Mr. Marquand asked the 
British Government to state whether any such pledge 
had been given. On this point the Minister of State 
for Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Alport, em- 
phasised that since the referendum on the South 
South African republic had not yet been held ‘ the 
collective view of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
on this matter could not be given without a danger 
that it would have a direct influence upon (the) 
decision.’ (4th July). 


In the House of Lords, Lord Ogmore drew atten- 
tion to the need to reorganise the relationship, par- 
ticularly where personnel is concerned, between the 
Colonial Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office 
and the Foreign Office. Lord Shepherd pointed out 
that one of the greatest future requirements of the 
new Commonwealth members will be for managerial 
skills, and that it is to be regretted that the personnel 
and experience which is at present available through 
the Colonial Development Corporation are substan- 
tially denied to members of the Commonwealth once 
they become independent. (House of Lords 6th July) 


Tanganyika Students. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Skeffington, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said that there are at present 37 students from 
Tanganyika in receipt of scholarships at U.K. univer- 
sities; and of these, two are reading for honours 
degress in science and 14 taking post-graduate 
courses. He added that there are 450 students from 
Tanganyika studying in Britain, of which 77 are at 
universities. (30th June). 


Education in Kenya. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Brockway the Colonial Secretary said that few 
children of any community in Kenya who reach 
school age and seek admission to primary schools 
now fail to find a place. Fourteen schools admit 
children without distinction of race. The estimated 
cost per child for primary, intermediate and second- 
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ary education taken together is : European £41, Asian 
£22; Arab £25, African £4. He added that because 
of the~ greater dependence of non-African com- 
munities on boarding schools at the primary stage, 
the figures do not reflect comparison of like with like. 
The comparative figures for secondary education 
are :—European £87, Asian £41, Arab £69, African 
£99. (7th July). 


Kenya Land. In reply to a question by Mr. Stone- 
house, the Colonial Secretary said that the Kenya 
government had applied to the International Bank 
for a loan of £5m. to develop farms in the Highlands. 
for more intensive settlement by good farmers of all 
races. He said that H.M.G. will make available for 
this scheme an Exchequer loan of £3,150,000 up to 
31st March, 1964, and that this would be used for 
resettlement and land purchase but not for com- 
pensation. (20th July). 


Fiji. Mr. Iremonger asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies what consideration is being given 
by the Fiji Government to the Burns Commission 
Report, and when he would make a statement of 
policy on its recommendations. Mr. Macleod replied 
that decisions on minor recommendations had already 
been taken. Points of major policy are still being dis- 
cussed on the island and will be considered by the 
Legislative Council in September or October. Mean- 
while a development plan based on the recommen- 
dations in the Report is being prepared. He said he 
did not expect to be able to make a statement until 
later in the year. (25th July). 


South African Refugees. Mrs. Castle asked the 
Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations what 
restrictions are placed on political refugees from 
South Africa as a condition of their residence in 
the High Commissioned territories. Mr. Alport replied 
that the High Commissioner has, with the Secretary 
of State’s approval, made the issue of special resi- 
dence permits in Swaziland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorates conditional on their holders not taking 
an active part in politics. Immigration into Basuto- 
land he said, was a matter for the Basutoland Nation- 
al Council, but he believed that similar conditions 
are being applied there. (28th June). 


Overseas Civil Service. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has announced a scheme to stabilise the 
civil service in overseas territories, which is likely 
to cost the British Government up to £20m. Under 
the scheme Britain will assume the costs in any terri- 
tory of the inducement pay and allowances of over- 
seas staff, so that the local government need only pro- 
vide salaries at local rates. The scheme is to apply 
also to officials serving on conttact, and is designed 
to keep and attract overseas administraors. Com- 
menting, Mr. Marquand described the scheme as 
“one of the most valuable contributions to emergent 
and under-developed countries this country had ever 
made. (28th July). 


Guide to Books... 


A New Deal in Central Africa 


Edited by Colin Leys and Cranford Pratt 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 

This book is the joint work of a group in Oxford 
who are concerned about the affairs of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Soon after the Emergency in 1959 
they arranged a conference at which the papers 
discussed were virtually drafts for the chapters of 
this book. After the conference, the papers were 
edited and revised; the book thus reflects the 
thought not only of the contributors but of a wider 
circle. 

Mr. Colin Leys has written a considerable part of 
the political section. He believes, as is well known, 
that the inevitable dynamic of settler politics in 
Southern Rhodesia results in the steady drift of a 
centre party towards the right and towards a 
narrower interpretation of short-term interests. He 
is seconded by Dr. Bernard Chidzero. who believes 
that the real purpose of ‘partnership’ (as inter- 
preted by the more liberal white voters of the 
Federation) has been to extend power and privilege 
gradually to an African elite, in order to detach 
them from their fellow countrymen to serve as a 
bulwark of the existing order. Since this policy has 
clearly failed, he goes on, nothing can now secure 
African confidence but equality of voting power. 

These political and social theses are backed by 
economic arguments which in my opinion are less 
convincing. The Federation is more prosperous 
than it was in 1953; agreed, and we may also agree 
that it is a fallacy to think that this must be due 
solely to the political union of the three territories 
(though it is surely just as difficult to be certain that 
it is not). Let us again agree that the main economic 
effect of Federation has been to provide rather more 
elasticity because the small range of exports on 
which the Federation depends are at least shared 
out between the three territories; another main 
effect, fiscal rather than economic, has been to re- 
distribute revenue to the advantage of Southern 
Rhodesia. Personally, however, I remain convinced 
that—whether economists think it rational or not— 
the flow of investment to the Federation was con- 
siderably increased by the union of the three terri- 
tories. One has really only to consider how strong 
the business support for the Federation was in the 
early years. No one can be certain what would have 
happened if there had been no Federation; what 
does seem tolerably certain is a sharp set-back if 
the Federation breaks up. In my opinion, the econo- 
mists of this book do not pay enough attention to 
this danger and to the serious effect a slump would 
have on an African population who. since 1931 have 
become permanently urban. It is, I think, an impor- 
tant omission that the book includes no discussion 
of the effects of the Native Land Husbandry Act. 

Finally, the group summarise the minimum re- 
quirements for ‘a New Deal’ which might give 
Africans confidence in the Federation. The first is 
that on the Federal voting roll there must be as many 
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Africans as Europeans. i 

This I agree is desirable—and indeed so are all 
their secondary points. The approach, however, is 
essentially from the study and none of the writers 
seems to understand the mixture of the forces which 
go to make a decision, still less the timing, the tact, 
and the firmness which are needed to make a decision 
effective. It is only the first part of a statesman’s 
task to set down and consider what he would like 
to do. In this, he would certainly find the thoughts 
of this group a help; not so when he came to the 
more difficult problem of putting his ideas into 
practice. 

Perhaps the conclusions of the book would have 
been set out differently if it had gone to press later 
As a result of the Prime Minister’s speeches in Salis- 
bury and Cape Town the emphasis has surely 
shifted. The main question is now not so much 
whether Nyasaland can be induced to stay in the 
Federation as whether Southern Rhodesia can. In 
the next two years or so, the electors of that terri- 
tory will have to make a vital choice: whether to 
stay in a Federation in which their two partner 
territories are ruled by nationalist Africans or to 
secede. Sir Edgar Whitehead has said that he will 
take this question to the polls if it is presented to 
him. It will be presented, and the task for the 
present Government in Britain is to try by every 
means in its power to educate the Southern 
Rhodesian electorate to the point of realising the 
dangers of going it alone and of understanding the 
change of heart necessary if they are to remain in 
the Federation. No one with any knowledge will 
under-estimate the difficulties involved. 

This book is essential reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the future of Africa; it is impossible in a 
short review to do full justice to the thought and 
information it contains. I find myself in broad 
agreement with most of it, but at odds with judg- 
ments that envisage a short and inevitable choice 
between two divergent courses where in fact a third 
way exists. Perhaps all my differences come down 
to the need for more consideration of the actual 
tactics to be employed by the men who must make 
and implement the crucial decisions. 
: Philip Mason 


The Public Service in New States 


By Kenneth Younger (O.U.P. 16s.) 

This instructive book by Kenneth Younger is 
worthy of study by all interested in the progress 
of self government and the success of the new 
states which have attained their independence. It 
is a commonplace that the smooth working of a 
government depends largely on the quality and 
competence of its administration. The rush to 
nationalism has permitted inadequate attention 


_to the framework of administration, and just as 


economic and social improvement have been out- 
stripped, so has the education and training of a 
responsible civil service drawn from the local people. 
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The fault in part lies with the imperial government 
concerned: their lack of foresight, their failure to 
train and introduce sufficient local people, their high 
standards of qualification and the inadequate local 
educational system. The result is difficult for both 
the emerging government and the colonial servants 
manning the existing service. The new states after 
liberation want an experienced and matured service 
in these critical years but the existing service is 
troubled about its security and prospects in the new 
political conditions. The constitutional changes in 
the new independent states have led to a number 
of adjustments by the Secretary of State in the 
structure of the overseas service and efforts have 
been made to reassure the ‘alien’ officers regarding 
their pensions, salary, promotion and general pros- 
pects, but the resignations have been heavy because 
of lack of confidence and the desire of men to seek 
prospects of new careers or opportunities of going 
elsewhere. 

The Colonial Office has recognised the damage 
to careers and the importance of good compensation 
or pension, and has offered opportunities of service 
in other countries. The inroads into the Colonial 
Service have been severe while at the same time 
the new governments have suffered a great deal. Many 
ideas have been canvassed as to how the problem 
should be handled but the British Treasury have 
been loath to underwrite an overseas service transfer- 
able where the need is greatest and offering careers 
and long-term prospects to administrators and tech- 
nical and professional staff. In this study Kenneth 
Younger gives us the facts about Ghana and 
Nigeria with reference to experience in the Sudan 
and Malaya. He offers many constructive proposals 
and invites a greater participation of suitable talent 
from Commonwealth and international sources. It 
is clear that the problem cannot be solved within 
its present narrow confines; it involves greater 
educational development as well as facilities for 
training in the emergent countries. It requires, in 
short, more international effort. 

A. Creech Jones 


Islam in West Africa 
By J. Spencer Trimingham (O.U.P. 30s.) 

Dr. Trimingham’s special concern in his new 
study of Islam—this time in West Africa—is ‘ to try 
and assess what has been the result of the impact 
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of Islam, the way it influences African society, and, 
conversely, the way the African community moulds 
the Islam it receives’. To his vast ground-know- 
ledge of Islam, Dr. Trimingham has added for this 
purpose a quantity of personal experience collected 
during a year’s survey in 1952. As an introduction 
to Islamic society in its several West African forms, 
as an explanation of Islamic terminology in this 
special and highly interesting context, and as a 
general contribution to the history of religion, Dr. 
Trimingham’s new book will be rightly hailed as a 
standard work. It succeeds less well, perhaps, as an 
examination of the specific course and growth of 
Islamic life in West Africa ; and this is so, one feels, 
because Dr. Trimingham is interested in the history 
of religion as distinct from the wider social history 
of people themselves. Thus the astonishing growth 
of the Tijaniyya—the second of West Africa’s great 
tariquas or ‘discipleships’—cannot really be ex- 
plained by the conquering zeal of zealots such as 
Al Haj Omar and his like. These, true enough, 
were proselytising and often ruthless organisers and 
founders of states, and used Islam for their own 
ends. But their great success in spreading the 
Tijaniyya seems to have owed a good deal to the 
essentially reformist and ‘ democratic’ character of 
this community of Islam. On this Dr. Trimingham 
has disappointingly rather little to say. Yet may it 
not be true that the Tijanyya played (and to some 
extent continues to play) something of the same 
popular and social role as the ‘Low Churches’ 
played among the new working classes of nineteenth 
century Britain? B.D. 

Journal of African History. Vol. 1 No. 1. Ed. 
R. A. Oliver and J. D. Fage. 

The object of this journal is to promote the study 
of African history and to facilitate the exchange of 
ideas and knowledge in this growing subject. The 
first number includes articles on the 18 Ashanti kings, 
the beginnings of government in French West Africa, 
the patterns used in African buildings and a most 
useful survey of the archives of tropical Africa. The 
journal makes fascinating reading and a good antidote 
to those who tend to think of Africa only in terms 
of the politics of 1960. Two volumes will appear 
each year at a price of 20s. each or 30s. by subscrip- 
tion. 
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